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Govermiors Cs^Eniniotl Goveria 


By Bss-Govermoff’ 

only the governors had the power the people think they have!’’ 
^exclaimed Governor Mann of Virginia at the National Confer- 
' ence of Governors at Colorado Springs last year. 

Most people suppose that our state governments are patterned 
after the federal. In many respects they are. Nearly all of 
them, at least, have a similar plan of legislation. There are 
numerous respects, however, in which they differ. 

The federal judges are appointed by the president for life. In the 
states the judges are generally elected for specified terms and usually 
are chosen on party tickets. 

The president of the United States is elected by a college of electors 
chosen by the several states. The governors are elected by direct vote 
of the people. The president chooses his own executive officers—the 
secretary of state, secretary of the treasury, attorney-general—and the 
heads of the numerous departments. If he has a policy of administra¬ 
tion he can enforce it. If a member of the cabinet cannot consci¬ 
entiously carry out the wishes of 
his chief, he promptly resigns. 

There may be differences of 
opinion among cabinet officers, 
but so long as they hold office the 
will of their chief is their will. A 
federal administration is, there¬ 
fore, harmonious within itself. 

No member of the official family 
has the power or attempts to block 
or hinder the carrying out of the 
administration’s policy. The fed¬ 
eral government is consequently 
strong, consistent in laying plans 
and effective in accomplishing 
what it wants. Through a long 
period of unified effort it has 
grown to exert a tremendous in¬ 
fluence even on legislation—so 
great, indeed, that measures affec¬ 
ting the work of any of the bureaus 
have scant chance of passage un¬ 
less they secure the approval of 
the departments concerned. 

T he situation in the states is 
very different. True, 
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programs of the administration may be stopped or compromised by 
subordinate bureaus. 

'T’HE situation in the Colorado state house during the recent industrial 
conflict in this state is illustrative of this weakness. Under the con¬ 
stitution the supreme executive power of the state is vested in the governor, 
and among his specific duties is that of suppressing insurrections. The 
strike in the coal fields in the southern part of Colorado resulted in 
an insurrection which compelled the governor to call out the national 
guard to suppress it. When the time arrived to pay the men and the 
expenses of the national guard, the auditor, whose duty it is to issue 
certificates, refused to do so, although the law plaiffiy states the 
course he should pursue. The governor was consequently forced to 
go to the Supreme Court for an order to compel the auditor to do his 
plain duty. Even then, every possible excuse for delay and interference 
was used to obstruct the troops in the field. 

The labor department is under 
the secretary of state. Instead of 
acting as an aid in quieting the sit¬ 
uation, it was partisan and op¬ 
posed the governor’s program. 

The refusal of these depart¬ 
ments to co-operate with the 
governor made it difficult to enroll 
recruits when they were needed, 
to keep the men in the field, or to 
furnish them with proper clothing, 
food and other supplies. 

The territory affected by the 
strike was large and horses were 
necessary to make the small force 
effective. These were hard to 
get because the bills could not be 
paid promptly. 

Officers in the labor department 
went so far as to make inflamma¬ 
tory speeches in special meetings 
and to incite strikers and their 
sympathizers to acts of greater 
violence. 

What occured in this state may hap¬ 
pen in others. Who would contemplate 
electing a president of the United States 
and choosing a vice-president opposed 
to his policies? Is there anyone who 
would suggest that the members of the 
cabinet—the secretary of state or other 
cabinet officer—should be chosen or 
retained in ofiice for a moment, who was 
opposed to the program of the president? 
Such a proposition would seem redicu- 
lous; yet that is exactly what is done in 
nearly all of the states of the Union. 


governor is the head of the ticket 
on election day, and the constit¬ 
uents very generally make him 
the supreme executive of the 
state. However, he does not 
choose his cabinet, and many of 
the subaltern departments are 
placed under the control of other 
elective officers. 

The vice-president is always of 
the same political faith as the 
president, but even the lieutenant 
governor may be chosen from 
another political party than that 
to which the governor belongs. 

The state treasurer, the auditor, 
the 'attorney - general, even the 
secretary of state, may be opposed 
to every policy of the governor and, 
possessing discretionary powers 
themselves, may effectively block 
or interfere with every program 
of the governor. 

Commissioners, inspectors and 
bureaus may openly defy the chief 
executive. Important legislative 
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T he remedy is easily found. It 
is the short ballot. The people 
should elect the governor and lieutenant 
governor, and the other executive offices 
should be filled by appointment. 

Governors should have but one suc¬ 
cessive term of four years and should 
be chosen two years after the presi¬ 
dential election, to avoid control by 
national politics. To my mind, this plan 
would effect stronger state governments 
and inspire the state pride necessary to 
produce and maintian greater and 
better institutions. 
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BY GUGLIELMO FERRERO 



JN this article the great Italian historian, 
writing from Turin, goes straight to the 
source and causes of the war and incidentally 
reveals the attitude of neutral Italy toward 
the fighting powers. His charges and conclu¬ 
sions are not only statesmanly, but make this 
probably the most important and illuminative 
analysis of the European Problem that has 
yet come from a neutral source.—The Editor. 

HEREIN is a Ei’cnicliraan different from 
an Englishman, a German, a Russian, a 
■ Turk? Around this question is being 
waged the great conflict that is rend¬ 
ing the old world. Every war has 
as its final cause a diversity of inter¬ 
ests, of passions, of ideas, among 
the belligerents; it is therefore by 
seeking the essential differences be¬ 
tween them that we shall be enabled 
to understand the deej) motives un¬ 
derlying this tremendous cataclysm. 

All religions, one may say, all nations, all forms 
of social organizations are reju'esented in this ruth¬ 
less war. Romanist.s, Prote.stanls, Greeks, Mussul¬ 
mans, Buddhists, Vedantists are ranged against each 
other. Allies or foes, we find them in republics, in 
absolute and constitutional monarchies, in theocracies 
and atheistic states, in military empires and democra¬ 
cies, in monogamist and polygamist societies. How 
among so many religions and forms of government, 
one to distinguish the essential from the accidental differ¬ 
ences which really make one nation dissimilar from another? 

What is the standard by which the various nations 
zations shall be appraised ? 

The problem is to see how these various warring peoples — by the 
light of the religions they profess, their governments, their ideas, their 
customs, their aspirations, single or collective — have conducted them¬ 
selves in the face of the gigantic evolution that for two hundred years 
has been steadily revising the character of civilization. 

Eor centuries and centuries it was preached that any new thing, simply because 
it was new, must be regarded as worse than old things, and therefore, that old 
things must be maintained as long as possible. The eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries repudiated this principle and asserted in the name of Progress that any¬ 
thing new, and simply because new, must be better than anything old. Either it 
is not possible that the new principles of Freedom and Progress can ever entirely 
replace the old principles of Authority and Tradition, or there has not yet 
been sufficient time to accomplish this substitution. Certain it is that among the 
European nations, the new principles have triumphed only in certain things and 
only sporadically, while the old principles have remained a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Hence an internal dis-equilibrium torturing and continuous, but different, in 
one nation or another, because Tradition and Authority, or Freedom and Progress, 
do not win or yield in the same manner among all. One people or nation is con¬ 
servative and attached to Tradition in questions in which another anxiously looks 
for Progress, Noveltjq Freedom — and vice versa. These, at least among the peo- 
l)les of Europe, are the essential differences and distinctions w’ith which we must 
reckon: for these are obstacles which prevent the different peoples understanding 
each other — peoples, living as neighbors and having continuous commercial inter¬ 
course among themselves. They have bred hatred, diffidence, conternpt — the seeds 
of war that are planted at the bottom of tlie terrible conflict now waging. 

G ermany, to begin with, is today a nation as intolerant of discipline in 
spiritual as it is docile and obedient in political matters. Other European 
peoples say that Germany, as a state, is a relic of the Middle Ages. This is an 
exaggeration, but it is not without a basis of truth. Obedience to authority, 

. adoration of the monarchy and of the government are the fundamental principles 
of German politics. If a little of the spirit of rebellion has penetrated into the 
intellectual classes and among the disciples of socialism, the masses, the middle 
classes and the aristocrats still \eiierate kings, ministers, generals and high digni¬ 
taries of state, just as they were venerated two or three centuries back. There is 
no country in Europe where the revolutiouai’y spirit of analysis is weaker and 
more timid in polities: which explains why the German government was able to 
prepare and unchain this kennel of war, without the body of the empire raising an 
objection and almost without anyone being aware of it. 

But there is perhaps no other country in which the spirit of analysis is stronger 
in art, in religion, in philosophy, in habits and customs. In Germany, perhaps 
more than in all other countries of Europe, a furious thirst for novelty, wealth, 
pleasure, power and greatness has destroyed all the traditions of simplicity, of 
modesty, of economy which existed in Europe for centuries. 

Everyone knows that the German, to express admiration, uses the word kolossal. 
To him “very great” is synonymous with “very beautiful.” A Greek, of the 
l^eriod of Pericles, and a Roman, of the period of Augustus, would never have 
made use of so gross and heavy a word to express admiration. Has Lutheranism 
contributed to mould the German mind to this condition? Indirectly, I believe it 
has. Lutheranism was a great rebellion not only against the abuses of the Roman 
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Church but also against the Greco-Latiii 
traditions of which Romanism was then 
the great exponent. 


accomplished in European politics the 
same change that the Reformation accom¬ 
plished in religion: to the principle of 
authority which, up to that time, was the 
■uling power of all nations, it has opposed the principle 
of liberty; has proclaimed that it is not man wdio 
should belong to and be part of the State, but that the 
State should belong to and be part of the man. 
Thus the France of today aspires to that exti-eme 
liberty by which and through which every man feels 
himself not the servant but the master of the State 
and which appears to civilizations older than the 
present, the most monstrous and frightful disorder. 
In France the most ignorant and humble laborer 
believes in his right to criticize and appraise all 
authorities and all laws; and from generation to 
generation he learns to exercise this right with ever 
increasing ardor and boldness. The force that gov¬ 
erns the Democratic Republic is Public Opinion — 
the opinion of the majority, left entirely to itself, 
without external limitations of any kind. Therefore, 
although the French are a warlike people, the Govern¬ 
ment coulcl never have prepared nor thrust upon the 
nation a wmr of aggression. 

But the spirit of tradition, the sense of moderation 
and authority which are gradually weakening in polities 
in France, are on the contrary, becoming stronger in the 
family, in customs, in social life, in ideas, in culture. 

France, today, is a country where — in spite of its immense 
wealth — a great part of the people maintains the simple habits of 
old times, and considers thrift and saving a virtue. Like Germany, it 
does not curb its enthusiasm before colossal; but generally prefers 
quality to quantity. 

Progressing to England, one finds an entirely different situation. 
England, too, has had its part — a very great one — in the gigantic upheaval 
which has shaken the cornerstones of civilization. 

T O ENGLAND —■ through her initiative — must be attributed the industrial rev¬ 
olution, which, by means of steam-driven machinery, brought about the modern 
triumph of quantity over quality. When men possessed no other instruments 
than those which their hands, or the power of animals, could move, they were able 
to manufacture things of beauty and excellence, but iu small quantities only — 
which explains how and why, in former times, economy was regarded as a virtue 
and prodigality a vice. The production of wealth being slow and difficult, man 
could not be expected or obliged to consume and spend lavishly. When, however, 
by means of steam and machinery, men succeeded in rapidly producing inunense 
quantities of goods — even of inferior quality —• they became, little by little, less 
exacting about the beauty and substance of things, but considered it a duty to con¬ 
sume larger quantities. Hence the madness for work and enjoyment which gives 
no rest to Europe nor to America. 

England, like Germany and unlike France, is a countiy where everybody, from 
noble to working man, believes it to be a social duty to make and spend as much 
money as possible: where all the efforts of education and public opinion tend to 
multiply the necessities and commodities of life. More slowly and with less bold¬ 
ness than France, England is transforming the State into an Institution entirely 
human, subject only to the opinion and will of the people. Proof of this is shown 
in the hatred that has possessed England against Prussian Militarism — the antip¬ 
athy felt by a people becoming more and more democratic toward a people still 
chained to the autocratic and ancient forms and ceremonies of government by 
divine right. Intellectually England is extremely conservative, in marked contrast 
to Germany. There is no country in the world where it is more difficult to make 
changes in books, tastes, ideas, methods. Whenever I come in contact with the 
inteUectual life of England I seem to be journeying backward toward the old 
Europe which, in continental eyes, has been dead for centirries. 

R ussia, on the contrary, is wide-awake intellectually though sound asleep re¬ 
ligiously and politically. Tlie Russian Church desires change in notliing; in 
its rules nor its rights, its principles, not even in the style of its arts. Religious 
pictures must, even today, be painted in the style of si.x centuries ago. Political 
traditions are slavishly observed in Russia, perhaps more because of the enormous, 
slow working machinery of the Government, than through any sincere respect for 
the accomplishments of preceding generations. There is an error, widely diffused, 
in the statement that the more absolute a Government, the stronger it is. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, in Governments where the State apparently depends upon the will 
of one person only, no one really commands or governs; routine is the sovereign. 

Consequently it is not surprising that the evolution of ideas and political statutes 
jDroceeds but slowly in Russia, even though, outside of religion and politics, the 
Russian spirit is perhaps the most undisciplined, most anarchical, most intolerant 
of mles and traditions, most greedy for modernity, in all Europe. In this it 
excels even Germany. She absorbs with avidity all the philosophies, all the 
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political doctrines, all the artistic schools, even the 
most extravagant; like Germany, she goes in pursuit 
of everything new, she admires all that is modern and 
believes that, because it is modern, it must be perfect, 
or at least better than the old. 

Not knowing how to select, she accepts and absorbs 
everything indiscriminately, being in this the exact 
opposite of France and the French spirit, which has 
a genius for selection. 

T here remain Turkey and Japan. Generally 
when a war breaks out in Europe between a 
Christian and a Moslem power —■ whichever it may 
be — it is spoken of as a conflict between civilization 
and barbarism. Even the friends of Turkey have 
never hesitated to acknowledge that Turkey has, for 
a long time, represented barbarism, punctiliously ob¬ 
stinate in the conviction of her military prestige, 
ready to defend with her last drop of blood her one 
remaining possession in Europe. No one seems to 
reflect that were the war between the Crescent and 
the Cross simply a war between civilization and bar¬ 
barism it would have been brought to an end long ago. 
Barbarism has always been conquered by civilization, 
and, even after the fiercest military triumphs, it has 
rapidly, quietly, almost insensibly become its pupil. 
Turkey does not possess and never can acquire a high 
philosophical and judicial culture similar to that of 
Europe; but the Turk is as fanatically patriotic as he 
was two centuries ago, owing to the strength of his 
religion. Wherever Islamism has existed, however. 


it has been an insuperable barrier against the ani¬ 
mating spirit of the liberal, industrial, individualistic 
civilization of Europe and America. 

A convincing proof of this is shown in Japan. 
Half a century ago Japan was a military theocracy 
founded upon the same principles on which the Turk¬ 
ish Empire rests: yet Japan is Europeanized much 
more than is Turkey. The semi-religious devotion to 
the Emperor and the heroic sentiments of ancient 
times have not yet fully disappeared. But Japan has 
meanwhile learned how to adapt and assimilate Amer- 
ieo-European culture and mechanical industry. She 
has not had to struggle against the insuperable re¬ 
sistance of a religion so firm in maintaining its old 
moral principles, as is Islamism. 

I HAVE not touched upon Austro-Hungary. And 
whyf Because Austro-Hungary is not one nation 
only; it is a State that has gathered under one ruler 
peoples of diverse races, languages, religions. Each 
of these peoples has different tendencies which at 
times blend, at otliers conflict. It would therefore 
be impossible to make a brief summary of the essen¬ 
tial characteristics of the moral and social life of the 
Empire for the reason that it does not possess one 
soul only. 

To summarize the fundamental causes of this war: 
The European nations engaged in it have lost that 
sense of moderation which is essential to curb the lust 
for power and wealth, and to convince them that 
nothing is impossible to their will, to their energy, to 


their inteUigenee. During the past thirt3' years there 
has been no country in Europe where this sentiment 
of omnipotence has been so highly exalted as in Ger¬ 
many ; but in greater or less measure all the old-world 
countries have been seized with the same fever. 

The Pan-Germanist propaganda — after the break¬ 
ing out of the war — has been bitterly ridiculed and 
scorned. And in truth, heaven only knows how full 
it is of monstrous extravagances and how often these 
extravagances are expressed in such gross and trucu¬ 
lent forms as to render them still more provoking and 
exasperating! Yet the perusal of those absui’d 
pamphlets and fantastic books disseminated by Ger¬ 
man propagandists, instead of inducing laughter, 
cause one to ponder over them witli a sen.se of pity. 

The Pan-Germanic propaganda apj)ears a kind of 
delirium, but is this delirium not perha))s the final, 
necessary effect of a civilization that has taught man 
he has a right to all the enjoyment he can obtain as 
the reward of intrepidity and enterprise'? Think of 
a nation of more than 60,000,000 souls, living in a ter¬ 
ritory which does not cover 600,000 square kilometres, 
believing in that tlieory as in a new religion! How 
could it pursue its Herculean task, if it be not con¬ 
vinced that it is endowed with a superhuman energy, 
and that by the will of God it is destined to succeed? 

C’ OR the past fifty years every European nation has 
U overexerted its energy in the colossal economical 
and political struggle. But not all have succeeded in 
entirely deluding them- (Continued on page 383) 
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T OOKING BACKWARD—Arthur Cathew, scapegrace son of a millionaire father, has his allowance 
reduced from two_ thousand to two hundred a month, until he shall have honestly earned 
$10,000. While strolling home from his club he is shanghaied and spirited aboard a tramp steamer 
bound from New York to San Francisco via Suez. He is set to work as 
a stoker and finds a needed friend in a fellow stoker named Corrigan. 


HEN Corrigan returned he 
found the young man asleep. 
He turned in and went to sleep 
himself. On the second watch 
he taught Cathew how to han¬ 
dle his scoop, how to dig and 
lift without extra exertion; 
liow to save himself, in fact. 

“Shove your scoop under, 
not into, the coal. The coal’ll 
naturally fall into the scoop 
and that’ll save pushing. All you have to do then is 
to lift. And keep out of other people’s way. Go 
to it.” 

At the end of the second hour Cathew’s back began 
to stiffen; it became a mortal agony to stoop and 
straighten up. There was pain in his eyes, in his 
throat, in his lungs. He was in a miniature hell. 
The flashes from the furnace doors gave a Brocken 
touch to it all. The sheet iron flooring, greasy with 
oU, offered but little foothold. He slipped, slid, and 
sometimes went sprawling with an overturned barrow. 
He was always in someone’s way, continually bom¬ 
barded with curses. It seemed to him that he had 
been at work half a day, when a clattering of scoops 
and slicebars told him that the watch was being 
relieved. 

It was Corrigan who shouldered him up the steep 
steel ladders; it was Corrigan who sluiced his tor¬ 
tured body with buckets of cold sea water; it was 
Corrigan who gave him something to toughen his 
hands and take away the smart. 

“You’ll never regret this kindness, Corrigan.” 

“Forget it. It was the way you offered to punch 
Mullins, when the big stiff could eat you up with 
one hand tied beliind him. Know' anything about 
holding up your paddies?” 

“A little; but I haven’t done any boxing for sev¬ 
eral years.” 

“Been batting around and spending pa’s monej", 
huh ?” 

“That’s it. And maybe I’m getting what’s com¬ 
ing to me.” 

“You’ll be all right in a week’s time. You’ve got 
a good frame. All you need is to get rid of the hog- 
fat. Booze is a bad business. I know.” 

“Nobody knows that better than I do. And I 
never drank because I liked the stuff, either.” 

A week later Cathew was handling his scoop like 


an old-timer. He could stoop and rise 
without that extraordinary pain over his 
kidneys; he could dodge his co-workers, 
trot over the slippery steel without losing 
bis footing. From then on he improved. He 
began to harden. He could sleep dreamlessly, 
something he had not done in five years. One 
day, as they were nearing Gibraltar, he deter¬ 
mined to seek the Captain, Bannerman by 
name, despite Corrigan’s warnings. He was 
not going to ask to be landed. All he wanted 
was enough money to- send a cable home. 

The stokehole crew were permitted to 
use the waist and the bowdeck, but they 
were not allowed abaft the waist. Cathew 
knew this, but it did not deter him. As 
his foot touched the quarterdeck he saw 
Mullins. 

“Get off this deck, ye slumgullion!” 

“Mr. Mullins,” said Cathew, holding 
voice down, “I am not looking for troub 
I am going to see the Captain.” 

“Oh, ye are, are 


“Better stand aside, Mr. Mullins. 
I’m going to that bridge.” 

It was foolhardy, and Cathew re¬ 
alized this afterward. But his soul 
was tortured with the constant 
thought of tlie anxiety of his parents. 
Fourteen days had passed, and they 
knew not whether he was dead or alive. 
Ho was promptly knocked downi, kicked 
to the ladder and pushed over. Slowly 
he got uj). He gazed at the smiling gorilla 
who was leaning over the rail. Civilization 
seemed a very remote condition. Cathew' 
tlie bo.v had bumped down that ladder; 
Cathew the man had risen from the deck, a 
cold-blooded primordial man, wdth an interest 
in life at last; to kill or maim that grinning 
devil up there. He was lame and sore, but he 
never faltered during his watch. 

“What makes you limp?” asked Corrigan, as 
the.y met at the water bucket for a drink. 

Cathew told him. “And as there’s a God above us, 
he’ll pay for those kicks. No man shall ever put liis 
boot to me and get away with it. CcHrigan, I want you 
me how to fight. I don’t mean fancy ring- 
I mean what you call dock-walloper style, where 
you use your teeth and nails 
and feet and thumbs.” 

Corrigan rubbed his hands 
pleasurably. “You’re Irish. I 
w’asn’t wrong. I’ll take you in 
hand. After we coal up at 
S-uez. We’ll be five weeks be¬ 
tween there and Singapore. 
The old hooker doesn’t make 
more ’n nine knots. She’s all 
right with the wind on her 
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qiiai’ter, but she doesn’t cotton to liead-ons oi- a run¬ 
ning sea. ]f you keep on improvuig you’ll be fit 
when we get to Singapore. 1 get off there.” 

“Aren’t you going through f’ 

“Not so’s you’d notice it. They’ll find plenty of 
Chinks at Singapore. They can stand the heat. But 
cut out the bridge stuff. The Cap’n wouldn’t listen 
anyhow.” 

So Cathew saw Gibralter pass in the amethystine 
afterglow of sunset; he saw Sicily rise over one 
horizon and vanish down another; and always his 
thoughts were of the people at home. He longed to 
rush in upon that splendid father of his and tell him 
he was willing to begin with the broom, to take his 
mother in his arms and tell her he was done, to ask 
the one girl in the world for another chance. What a 
fool he had been! What opportunities he had let go 
by without a single effort to arrest one of them! He 
was only twenty-four; but his thoughts were those of 
a man, a broken-down old man who liad wa;;ted his 
life. Fate must have laughed in her ample sleeve at 
the melancholy attitude of this particular handball of 
hers. He was getting on, though he was not yet 
aware of it. His palms were yellow 
with horny callouses, his eyes were ■MKIIIL 
clear, his face was filling, and the 
flesh on his body was beginning to 
snug down close to his bones. Tliere 
was never any craving for drink. 

He realized now that he wasn’t a 
natural drunkard. He had drunk 
only for the hurrah of it. 

T hey coaled at Suez,and dropped 
down the Ked Sea. Then came the 
episode of Panevino, the Neapolitan. 

He had been shipped under the im¬ 
pression that he was to be landed at 
ills beloved Napoli, and when he 
learned that he had been betrayed 
his rage was something to avoid. 

Mullins had knocked him endways 
half a dozen times, but this heroic 
ti-eatment in no wise subdued the 
Italian. One night — the third out 
of Suez — black and hot as Tophet, 

Mullins came into the boiler-room. 

Panevino had been acting queerly all 
day. He saw Mullins, picked up a 
glowing slicebar and lunged at his 
enemj'. But for a timely kick from 
Corrigan, Mullins would liave been 
spitted like his favorite pullet. Pan¬ 
evino whirled upon Corrigan, knife 
in hand. The Irishman ducked, 
slii)ped and fell, the shrieking Italian 
on top. It was Cathew’s scoop that 
saved the ex-pugilist’s life. Find¬ 
ing himself unarmed, Panevino ^— 
broad and wine — dashed for the 
ladder atul scampered up with half 
the watch at his heels. The deck¬ 
hands said that the Italian leaped the 
rail without touching it. Tlie Red 
Sea covers a host as large as ever 
Pharaoh’s: men driven mad with the 
heat. 

“Tlianks, boy,” said Corrigan sim- 
j)ly, as he rubbed his skinned elbows. 

The next afternoon found the two 
sealed in the shadow of the foremast 
boistbooms. From time to time tliey 
moved with the shadow. Up to this 
moment neither man had offered to 
exchange confidences. T li e y had 
been too busy. 

“And so you’re a rich man’s son! I thought as 
much when I felt the silk of your ixnderclothes. And 
that swine of a crimp body-snatched you a block from 
liti le old Broadway! Something fishy about that.” 

“They may have kidnapped me for ransom and got 
cold feet,” suggested Cathew. 

“Maybe!” 

“Well, I’ll .see that crimp again some day. Cor- 
rig.an, have you got any money ?” 

“A hundred and ten dollars. It took me three 
years to save it.” 

“A hundred and ten, and you signed on?” 

“I wanted to get to Singapore the cheapest and 
quickest way there was.” 

“But why Singapore?” 

“Maybe I’ll tell you some day.” 

“You’re a puzzle. You’re an educated man. I’ve 
listened to your talk. You ought to be something 
better than a fireman at twenty-six the month.” 

“Sure. I went half way through high school, and 
read a lot. Then I got mixed up in the fight game; 
later, with Old Jawn Barleycorn; and here I am. 


Oh, there was a woman in it, and when she passed out 
of my life, everything else worth while passed out 
witli her. She was a poor thing; and a strong man 
loves only once. But why tliis question about 
money ?” 

“I want to send a cable from Colombo. There’s 
a mother back there,” with a nod toward the west, 
“and I want her to know what’s become of me. Be¬ 
sides, I want some cash waiting for me when I land 
at Singapore.” 

“Cash? Can you get some?” asked Corrigan, e.x- 
citedly. 

“My allowance of two-hundred a month.” 

“Do you mean to say your old man let you have 
that much for booze and cigarettes?” 

Cathew laughed. “A lot more than that. The 
two-hundred was a new deal the day I was shang¬ 
haied.” 

“How much can you get?” 

“Six-hundred, maybe eight.” 

Corrigan fondled his “tin-ear,” the single evidence 
of that strenuous past in the squared ring. Then 
he plucked at the sweltering tar in the crack beside 


you willing to risk 
death?” 

“That depends 
upon what I go 
after.” 


after I quit the 
ring. I am forty- 
two. I know the 


know the palm of your hand. Three years in the 
Asiatic axpiadron; and I was at the loot of Peking. 
I was in the Marines those days. I knocked out eveiy 
Britisher they ])ut up against me at Hongkong. I 
was in the Marines, and under stature. It was war¬ 
time. The recruiting sei-geant wasn’t going to bother 
with me till I stripped. I was some punkins in 
Hongkong. Then I got drunk one night and beat 
up the quartermaster. Courtmartial and dishonor¬ 
able discliarge. Tliat was after Die war. You drink 
for sociability. I drink because I love the stuff, the 
smelt of it, the taste of it, the feel of it. I keep sign¬ 
ing on as often as I can, for it’s the only way I can 
keep sober. After my discharge I tramped up and 
down tlie coast for two years, and went to work on 
a copra plantation near Penang. I’ve been deck¬ 
hand, cook, fli’eman; and every time I’d laud a good 
job on land. Old Jawn B. would land me. If you’re 
game. I’ll make you my partner. I don’t think you 
would leave a man in the lurch.” 

“It’s easy to find out. What have you got up your 
sleeve ?” 

“Seven pigeon-blood rubies each as big as your eye 


and an emerald that’ll make your heart jump up in 
your gadlet and stick there. For some years I’ve 
known about it, but I never could get enough dough 
together. Fifty never looked big enough to save, so 
I’d booze it. But this is a game where you play death 
both ends from the middle.” 

“I’ll go along if you want me.” 

“Shake. When we reach Colombo I’ll dig up 
enough for your chble home. And I’ll have my last 
souse. It'll be a good one. What’ll the cable cost ?” 

“About twelve I should think.” 

“That’ll leave me eight. I'll pack the other ninety 
in your jeans. How' about your thirst?” 

“I’m on the wagon, and I’m going to stay there.” 

“Positive?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“First leave ashore, and no thirst I Y^ou’ll never 
make a sailor. But you’re game as I said you were 
that morning I picked you up.” 

“Will Mullins go ashore ?” 

“He will, and you’ll not get in his way. When we 
get to Singapore you can have your try at him; but 
he’ll beat you.” 

“I want a go at it. He kicked me. All I want is 
one good ))uneh.” 

“Don’t bother about his jaw, then. Give him a jolt 
in the stomach. There’s where the big lummox lives. 
I'll show you how. But you must beat him to it and 
lisk your jaw. Now let’s talk of this souse. Eight 
dollars will put me back in the bunk in fine style. 
We’ll get a couple of rickshaws and sail out to the 
Galle Face Hotel. I’ll start the shindy with a cold 
pint. Then we’ll come back to Rafferty’s near the 
Oriental Hotel for the brow'ii stuff and maybe a drop 
of bhang.- All you’ve got to do is to stick to me till 
Pm back on board.” 

“I’ll stick. If you’ve got a drunk on your mind 
there’s no use of my arguing.” 

“None whatever. I haven’t got any family like 
you have. Nobody cares. All aboard for Perak and 
seven pigeon-bloods as big as your eye, huh? 
Here comes some of those rubber-necks. Mum’s 
the word.” 

AT COLOMBO Cathew sent his cable, and his 
heart grew light at the thought of welcome 
that message would receive within forty hours. 
It was a strange new world to this boy who had 
never seen anything but the surface of life. How 
many times had he trod the decks of great liners 
without ever giving a thought to what was going 
on down below! He had never been domineer¬ 
ing, boastful, roughshod; he had simply drifted 
pleasantly and idly and indifferently. When he 
wanted money all he had had to do was to ask 
for it. Now he had to work for it, sweat and 
ache for it, and then he did not know if he would 
ever get it, since it was quite likely that Fall the 
crimp had taken three months’ pay as commis¬ 
sion for landing the son of a millionaire in a 
good steady berth. He no longer cursed this 
probable fact; in truth, he had begun to smile 
whenever the thought entered his head. Shang¬ 
haied a block from Broadway had something 
whimsically humor'ous in it. From the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Eighth Street to the 
spice-laden isle of Ceylon was a deuce of a long 
step. 

And, oh! it was an isle, fair as a woman’s 
face and as langerous as her soul. He wouhl 
never forget his first impression of the red road 
out to the Galle Face Hotel and the moonlight 
breaking in silver lances against the tops of the 
ever-incoming equatorial rollers; the shadowy 
clusters of milk-cocoanut, the elusive odor of 
spice in the air, balmy and gentle blowing, the near¬ 
ness of the blue vault, the glimpse of a temple-top, the 
whiff of incense, and the pretty Cingalese women with 
their babes astraddle their undulating hips. 

Being a man of his word, Corrigan got drunk on 
his twenty-four rupees. He zigzagged about town in 
such a haphazard way that the confusion and indi¬ 
rection of it reminded Catliew of the short-lines con¬ 
necting his fatlier’s pet railroad. The Cingalese rick¬ 
shaw boys sweated and tugged, and Corrigan shouted 
Hindustani at tlieir bobbing turbans. It was mid¬ 
night when they found a boat to caiTy them out to 
the Limerick. 

“Got a rupee?” asked Corrigan drowsily. 

“Not a red.” 

“Oh, well; give the boatman your watch.” 

“But I haven’t got any watch,” laughed Catliew. 

“Well, I'.ore’s mine;” and Corrigan passed out to 
the boatman a handsome Ingersoll, worth at this 
period of service about twenty-seven cents. To the 
boatman it was a magnificent gift and in his aston¬ 
ishment he all but strangled on his betel-nut. 

“Huzoor,” the native (Continued on page 379) 
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ANUAE Y FTRST.—Tliis^inorning, my 

M I 1 reckon in tliis little 

iM iE M journal of mine all I have to be tliank- 
fnl for, not boastfully, but to be sure 
r have forgotten nothing. 

'J’his is my seventy-first year of hap¬ 
piness and health. I have no enemies; 1 would tire 
before 1 eonld eonnt my friends. Skirting one .side 
of my twenty lovely acres is the friendly sea. I have 
my daughter ]\lary, a woman of e.xcellent judgment, 
wlio, when she advises me (wliieh ha|)pens very 
often), does so for my good. Her husband, .lames, 
is also sati.sfaclory; belween them they are very 
rich; they liave a fine house not very far from mine. 
'I’liey are very ))ronnnent .socially — though whether 
I sliould .set this down among my own ricli blessings, 
I am not quite sure. Theii’ names are constanlly in 
the ])apers; and among (he photogi'aphs which the 
l)ai)ers show of sucli (to me) curious .social gather¬ 
ings as dog shows and tennis contests, 1 often .see 
Maiy’s likeness. I'sually the sun is full on her face, 
wliich is e.Nlreniely unbecoming to her. It betrays 
I lie anxious, slightiy querulous lines about her brow 
and cliin. Mai'y looks, like so jiitifully many Amer¬ 
ican women, as though she were forever ]>lanning, 
planning. 

Another blessing is the com|iany of Oswald Trav¬ 
ers, whom 1 liave remembered handsomely in my will. 
Travers is a jioet. He has the manners which spring 
from gentle birth and a generous, whole.some, spir¬ 
ited character. He is less than tiiii'fy, yet he likes to 
spend long hours almost every day with me — an old 
and lonely man. His exquisite talent has won him 
a solid name on two continents. His little house, 
near mine, at the far end of the path over the.sand 
cliffs, is old and white. Hollyhocks and larkspur 
are in his garden, a singular sweetness and order in 
his rooms. His talk is of important matters; he 
plays as keenly as a boy. Yes, Travers is indeed a 
something to be thankful for! 

AND can I possibly forget Suzanne? 

She is my granddaughter. She was twenty-one 
last September. Her eyes, under dark and delicate 
brows, are much the color of wild chieoiy. She is 
slim and meltingly rounded; straight and supple; 
swift of foot. She is swift of laughter too, save that 
(as I have noted elsewhere in this journal) lately she 
appears a shade loo serious. I wish she would tell 
me all she’s thinking of. Often she comes to see me. 
Last time, she stayed three days. Her mother sent 
for her—^a shade too ))eremptorily, it seemed to me, 
for Suzanne is very safe where I am. Of course, she 
went home directly, as she was bid. Tliat is one of 
Suzanne’s charms — she always does exactly what 
one would expect of a well-brought-up, refined young 
gentlewoman. * * * 

April Fourteenth .—A day of wind and palest sun; 
a restless, teasing day, intolerable till Travers called, 
about the middle of the afternoon. 

He looked very fine, I thought. His broad shoul¬ 
ders seemed to fill my room; his eyes are splendid — 
blue and fearless, yet tender when the hour is tender. 
He is young of heart; he is as downright as a boy. 

And for all those reasons, and because I love the 
fellow still, his actions today were all the more inex¬ 
cusable. I am still astonished at him. Even what 
Suzanne had to tell me seems somehow less important 
than the incomprehensibility of Travers. 

To set it all down in order, for the first hour or so 
we talked. At least my poet listened admirably, 
which is what one looks for in a junior. And then, 
but not at all as interrupting me^ he rose and roved 
about the room talking of the myriad things I like 
to have about me. 

Suddenly he fell silent. I did not notice anything 
at first, for I was interested in the dance of the 
beautiful, infernal colors of my driftwood fire. But 
presently, aware that Travers had gone to the win¬ 
dow with something in his hand he wished to examine 
more closely I turned about to see what it could be. 

lie was studying the nev/ photograph, whieji 
Suzanne sent me yesterday. 

“Who is this?” he demanded, with a curious abrupt¬ 
ness that caught my attention instantly. 

“It’s the dearest girl I know,” I responded. 


“She has beauty; she has race. Her eyes are full 
of wonderful promises and wonderful reticences. She 
is not quite happy, I believe; she hasn’t had her heart’s 
desire. She is young-” 

“Twenty-one,” I said mechanically. 

“And she — Lord, but that’s a wonderful face I” 

It did not appear that he was speaking to me. I 
sat silent, vaguely troubled, as he studied the picture, 
while his own young face was very grave and stern. 

“Is that girl married?” he asked suddenly. 

And I laughed by way of answer. 

“Then,” said Travers, with a tremendous, heartfelt, 
reverent oath, “I’m going to marry her mvself!” 

“What-?” 

“Yes, sir!” he promised. 

“But, my dear boy,” I protested, the world spin¬ 
ning round me, “you — you’ve never been introduced.” 

“I don’t care. If only I could see her-” 

“You’d have to win her, my boy,” I admonished, 
lightly, as I wished. But truly I -was vexed. I do not 
understand or care for either violence or absurdity; 
I did not care for Travers to make a fool of himself 
at all. 

“If needs must. I’ll fight for her!” he cried 
tremendously. 

A nd at that moment, while Travers, his face all 
t luminous and exalted, stood holding her photo¬ 
graph as though wild horses could not tear it from 
him, who should come in, w’ith never so much as a tap 
at the door, but Suzanne herself! 

“Please excuse me!” she murmured at sight of my 

other visitor, “I didn’t know that-” 

“Good heavens!” burst from Travers, before I could 
say a word. “Why, you’re the girl herself! I’ve spent 
the afternoon here looking at your picture.” 

It w’as more than rude; it was simply unheard of. 
And yet, in the midst of my agitation, I reflected on 
how much it meant that a fellow so well-bred as Os¬ 
wald Travers should speak so — and stare so! Heav¬ 


ens, he looked as though he were about to eat my 
little granddaughter. 

“Allow me, dear Suzanne.” I came to the rescue 
as quickly as I coidd. I suppose they stood there 
looking at each other, while one might count ten. 
“Let me present Mr. Oswald Travers.” 

“Oh— !” she exclaimed, with a leap of pleasure 
in her tone. “Are you — the poet ?” 

A ctually I believe she was going te shake hands 
I- with him. Wliich wms most unlike Suzanne. 
It was not at all what one would expect of her. 

“Yes,” said Travers uncertainly. 

“My granddaughter,” I continued, hurrying a 
little. “Miss Suzanne Willoughby.” 

“When you're not ’round,” .said the poet to her 
quickly, “he calls you the dearest girl he knows.” 

She never flinched. They were standing close to 
one another now. 

“When you’re not ’round,” my child declared, “he 
calls you his dearest friend.” 

And then they did shake hands — grippingly, 
looking each other up and down. And then.— tlie 
whole affair was too absurd — Travers backed away 
from her, a little akwardly, yet, I will be bound, with 
much the look one of his berserker ancestor.? 
wore in the presence of some little queen who owned 
him. 

It needed Suzanne’s rippling little laugh to bring 
the scene to sanity. But it was odd that she should 
still glance curiously at Travers, even as she crossed 
the room to me. 

“1 hope I haven’t interrupted you,” she said 
sedately. 

“It was high time you did,” I replied severely. 

“If you hadn’t come,” rumbled Travers in his 
heavy mellow bass, “I’d have gone to look for you.” 

He W'ent too far that time. I saw something of her 
mother’s look light up Suzanne’s blue eyes. She 
turned to me elaborately. 
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“How have you been, daddy?” asked Suzanne. 

“Splendidly!” I came to her help at once. I 
would make our conversation personal and mtimate, 
so that Travers should feel like an alien. “I’ve 
j)lenty to keep me busy; I’ve some new books — and 
lots of old ones,” I hastened to add, veering away 
from the danger of mentioning Traver’s new volume. 
“And --” 

“Any news?” she inquired casually. 

“Eveiything’s just the same, dear.” And then, in 
spite of my best efforts, came the inevitable end. “I 
have the hou.se—and the sea — and good friend 
Travers here to keep me company.” 

I was ehagi’ined. 1 had tried very hard to exclude 
the fellow. But I could not do it, somehow. 

Suzanne looked over at him quietl}', her 
calm eyes utterly and perfectly impersonal. 

“It’s a big privilege to be here with my 
grandfather, Mr. Travers, isn’t it!” 

Of course he made an absurdly flattering 
reply; but I confess right now his good words 
warmed me — for I truly think he meant 
them. 

“I love him — .so very much!” Suzanne 
went on, laying her hand on my knee. “And 
if I ever should come to like you, Mr. Trav¬ 
ers,”— again the child astounded me, or is 
this the way all young ladies speak in this 
year of grace?—“it would be because you’re 
good friends with the best man in the world.” 

I spoke quickly then, for I could feel that 
the poet was about to say — 1 don’t know. 
Anything. His big hand I'csted on the back 
of my chair, and I could feel it tremble. 

AS I SPOKE — it was about the last big 
.storm, I think—Suzanne drew away 
from me just a little, very slowly, almost im¬ 
perceptibly. She was shrunk far back in her 
chair nown Her look went i^ast me straight to 
the towering poet, standing there in silhouette 
against the light from the French window. 

And she had laid the back of her hand 
across her lovely mouth and kept it there — 
like a mask, like a barrier — somewhat as though she 
was defending herself from — something. 

“Can you guess,” suddenly demanded Travers, 
when my discourse on the weather languished to an 
inglorious close, “can you guess what 1 am thinking 
of?” 

She shook her head, ever so little- — just the faint¬ 
est movement behind the hai rier of her hand and 
round young arm. 

“•Just as you came in,” he went on slowly, with a 
rise and fall of his great breast, “I said to my old 
friend that I intend to marry you.” 

She was motionless and silent. She had gone dead 
white in an imstant. There wure a thousand things 
lhat I should have said and done. The situation was 
grotesque; it was barbaric. I wished to help Suzanne 
— to save her. She could not be further embarrassed 
l)y my incomprehensible, my boorish rullian of a 
poet. I thought how my daughter Mary would have 
routed him. But I was absolutely tongue-tied some¬ 
how. And Suzanne was only looking at him — 
looking 1 

“And I’m going to marry you!” Travers declared 
fiercely. His words seemed to tear their way to life. 
“I’ve waited all my life, just for you. There may be 
a thousand obstaeies.” He swupt them all away su¬ 
perbly. “But, in the end. I’ll have you!” There was 
/ a terrific pause then. “And when I’ve won you — 
and you’re mine, you’ll be hajipy. Do you hear me ? 
'i'ou’ll be happy, for you’ll have what you were 
meant to have from the beginning.” He took a quick 
step foi-ward. “Suzanne —!” he cried, low and 
Ihrillingly. “Suzanne-!” 

I think it wms then that I got to my feet; I bab¬ 
bled something or other. But he did not hear me; 
she did not hear me. Her eyes were shining now; 
(hey were almost black in the shadow of her brows. 

“You mentioned ^ obstaeies,” she murmured 
clearly. 


“Well — ?” It was a challenge that he sent then 
— a defiance. 

“'There is — one obstacle,” she said, “which is 
extremely serious.” 

She rose, in one supple motion, and came to me. 

“I came here to tell you some news, daddy, when 
I —- was interrupted.” 

“News?” I repeated lamely. 

“Yes.” She twisted the second button of my coat. 
She looked up into my face. Her tender lips were 
close together now, in a strained, tight line, as if they 
were holding back the brimming tears. “I’m en¬ 
gaged,” said Suzanne swiftly. “To Sidneys Maynard, 
daddy. That is, if you don’t mind.’' Then she 
turned to the poet. “You — you’re very kind,” she 



added steadily, “and—and I appreciate what you say. 
But you see I’ve promised to marry somebody else.” 

At that moment I felt very sorry for the lad. His 
fireworks fizzled to such a silly end. But I will say 
that he recovered perfectly. He might have whined 
and protested; but all he did was to laugh like a 
brigand. 

“Maynard —!” he cried incredulously, coarsely. 
“Ho, ho —! Maynard won’t give any trouble!” 

And then with a confident swing of his shoulders, 
he absolutely swaggered out of the room. It, was 
fearfully rude; but I don’t know that he could have 
done any better. 

I FEAR the voice in which I congratulated Suzanne 
on her betrothal sounded extremely flat and thin. 
But perhaps I was a little tired. I am th-ed now, 
recalling the events of this troublesome afternoon. 

April Eighteenth .—A call today from my daugh¬ 
ter Mary. Visite de ceremonie, to present Maynard. 
Suzanne came also. The man appears intelligent, 
certainly; he has that confidence which always goes 
with and springs from plenty of money; he is of 
excellent social position. But his eyes are both cold 
and weary; he is not very young; his figure is a bit 
insignificant under his well-cut clothes. 

My daughter is frankly delighted with the match, 
regarding it, under Providence, as her own handi¬ 
work. One reads about scheming mothers; but it 
gives one an odd feeling to discover one in the 
family. 

“Does Suzanne love him?” I asked. 

“Why, of course, father!” protested Mary. “Sid¬ 
ney is exactly the kind of man she ought to have 
chosen. He can give Suzanne everything.” 

“You mean-?” 

“Oh, father dear, you know what I mean!” I sup¬ 
pose my daughter had a little right to be vexed at 


my density just then. She sketched a vaguely inclu¬ 
sive gesture. “He has a house in London, for one 
thmg. And his sister’s the Countess of Barham.” 

“I see.” 

“Exactly,” said Mary serenely. “Suzanne has an 
assured position in precisely the milieu for which 
she has been brought up and where she’s happiest.” 

“You’re quite sure about the — the happiness.” I 
persisted — just to reassure myself; not that I be¬ 
lieved that Mary was wrong. 

“Any girl would be hapity to trade with her, if 
she was sensible,” my daughter I'etnrned. “And 
Suzanne has a head on her shoulders.” 

“She has a heai-t, too,” 1 suggested. 

“Father dear,” said Mary, jileadingly, “please 

don’t be so-” 

“Absurd?” I smiled. 

“Sentimental,” corrected Mary. And she 
prolonged her laugh most deftly, to cover the 
entrance of the lovers returned from a stroll 
along the cliff to the look-out. 

Presently it was time to leave. Maynard 
hastened to help Mary into the motor; Su¬ 
zanne lingei-ed a little. 

“Have you — have you heard anything 
more of—the poet?” she asked, all of a sud¬ 
den, with an odd little smile. 

N G'nilNfi!” I replied hotly. And it is 
true. 1 am far from outwearing my 
indignation at 'Travers. He behaved abom¬ 
inably. 

“I’m so sori*y I did anything to come be¬ 
tween you two,” the dear girl faltered. 

“He was ildieulous and violent,” 1 told ' 

“Ridiculous?” she repeated. , 

“Making love to you that way,” I ex¬ 
plained. 

And to that Suzanne said nothing at all. 
“He had no excuse,” I continued warmly. 
And to that she whispered something that 
I did no't catch. 

“Moreover,” I went on, when we came out 
to the driveway, where the gleaming motor 
stood, “now that you are — settled, you needn’t think 
of 'Travers ever again.” 

I am not quite sure that what I said conveyed my 
meaning, for surely Suzanne made a mighty curious 
reply. 

“1 don’t suppose I ever will meet —a man like him 
again.” She stopped and looked up at me. “He 
wasn’t exactly rude, daddy, the other day.” she 
added softly. “He, was only—I don’t know.” 

And with that, she sent a gay and ready smile at- 
Maynard; but slie ignored the arm he proffered to 
help her into the motor. * * ■* 

May Third .—** '* * Sent a note to Travers-— 
yes, i came to it! —■ asking him to call. But in the 
frame which Suzanne’s picture had adorned, I placed 
a photogi’apli of Emile Verhaeren, the Belgian 
mystic. Travers was very gentle, very decorous, 
very deferential, utterly uninteresting. I caught 
him wearing the most tolerant, knowing, confident 
smile, as he noted the Verhaeren picture. * * * 

He is detestable. I do not like young men to appear 
too knowing or too serene about their futures. He 
spoke about bringing me something by Verhaeren 
in a few days. * * * 

May Tenth. —* * * Suzanne asks, in a pretty 
note, if she may come to lunch day after tomorrow. 
Of course she can. 

7^AY TWELFTH.—* * * And today came the 
end of all things. No, not quite the end. For 
I still have to reckon on a visit from my daughter 
Mary. What will she say, I cannot tell. But I am 
perfectly sure that when she has finished expressing 
her views, the garden will be withered and the 
foundations of my house will totter. 

Never mind, I will give her this journal to read. 
And by its truthful record, she will see that I am 
absolutely innocent. (Continued on page 377) 
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$200 for a Name 

$200 cash for the most catchy title for this 1 
Pompeian Art Panel. These titles may suggest bet 
ones: Phyllis; A Symphony in Pink; His Lett 
Yes or No; The Pompeian Glow of Youth; A 
of Sunshine; or any title about this maid w.... 
beautiful eyes and glorious Pompeian complexion, 
reading a letter in this sunny, flowery corner. 

RULES. 1—Write your title of S words or less at the top of a 
sheet of paper; then your name and address; absolutely nolhing 
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took years to perfect Pompeian Night Cream. . 
-powder base for h-- 

mu mc;,tXr 2.‘)C. Coupe 
o get this regular 25c tube 

POTT PON 25c tube o. 

WIN Night Cream, trial jar of Mas¬ 
sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Panel. 

Coupon may be sent with or without a pictur 
title. Art Panel is a study in sunshine, pink an( 
lov.nble feminine beauty. Reserve your copy now 
Late comers often disappointed. 

.Cut Along This Line 

NO TR—Coupon Hood if sent ooilh or ■without a contest title. In 
mtliiiejoinplelejy filled good if sent -wit 

THE POMPEIAN MFC. CO. 175 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 



Good Fortunes of the Stars 

' Robert Grau 


By I 


npHE LARGEST receipts taken In 
anywhere in the world for a sin¬ 
gle opera or theater performance 
wore recorded at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York on Febru¬ 
ary 25, 1902, when a gala night was 
had in honor of Prince Henry, the 
brother of the German Emperor. 
The scale of prices was increased six¬ 
fold. The gross takings were in ex¬ 
cess of $50,000, and although all of 
the stars of the opera appeared, in¬ 
volving enormous expenditure, the 
profits for that one night were nearly 
$30,000, a sum that would have satis¬ 
fied any impresario of the past for 

The nearest approach to this ex¬ 
traordinary record comes from what 
is known as the state performances 
at Covent Garden in London, when 
the royal family is present, accom¬ 
panied by nearly all of the nobles 
and their families. On these occa¬ 
sions the prices are trebled, and it is 
extremely difficult to obtain seats or 
boxes at any price. The gross re¬ 
ceipts have been as high as £8,000 
sterling, or $40,000, and never less 
than £6,000, or $30,000. 

Aside from benefits, and special 
performances, all records of a box 
office character are held by Adelina 
Patti, who for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury was without a peer either in 
opera or concert. Patti was the only 
star, musical or dramatic, who could 
draw a $10,000 house in concert and 
a $15,000 house in opera; she has 
drawn as high as $13,800 in a sin¬ 
gle concert (Philadelphia, Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1904), and her record as a box 
office star in opera was reached in 
Boston at a matinee at Mechanic’s 
Hall in 1888, when she drew $18,900. 

P ATTI often drew $12,000 In con¬ 
cert, and frequently $15,000 in 
opera; moreover, she is to this day 
holding not only these records, but 
Is the only star in the world who 
could command five dollars for seats 
for concerts; also, Patti alone could 
pack a house in opera at seven dol¬ 
lars a seat. 

Caruso at one performance given 
in 1910 at Atlanta, Ga., drew an 
$18,600 house to hear him in “Aida.” 
In New York Caruso draws $11,000 
and $12,000 at the box office, and on 
his only concert tour drew as high 
as $9,000. The great lenor thus 
comes next to Patti. Atlanta, Ga., 
not only holds the record for a single 
operatic performance, but the South¬ 
ern city can boast of having paid the 
largest sum at the box office for a 
week of opera in history. This was 
also in 1910 when the Metropolitan 
Company drew $80,000 in a week of 
six days; the scale of prices ranged 
from one dollar to seven dollars. 

Nellie Melba has drawn an $8,000 
house in concert. Next to Patti she 
has been the most compelling at the 
box office of -the stars of her sex. 
Madame Schumann-Heink holds the 
record for contraltos. The German 
contralto came here at a weekly sal¬ 
ary of $250; today her earnings for 
a similar period are never less than 
$5,000. She is the only contralto in 
the world who has been able to draw 
a $5,000 house. Moreover, she has 
never had any supporting company, 
giving song recitals alone with piano 
accompaniment. 

An illustration of the changes in 
box office records is shown In com¬ 
paring the receipts of the visit to 
America of Anton Rubinstein in 1872 
with Paderewski’s tours here in re¬ 
cent years. Rubinstein came for one 
hundred concerts under Maurice 
Grau; he was paid $200 a concert; 
wdth him came Henri Wieniawski, 
the famous Russian violinist, who 
was paid $100 a night. The two 
drew an average of $1,200 a night, 
and even when they wore combined 
with Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, 
the receipts never reached $3,000 a 
night. Rubinstein ever after re¬ 
sented the poor compensation al¬ 
lotted to him and ten years later re¬ 
fused $3,000 a night for his own 


services from the very same im¬ 
presario. He never returned to 
America. Paderewski, however, when 
he was not his own manager, re¬ 
ceived $1,500 a night, and he has 
often drawn from $6,000 to $9,000 in 
a single concert in which he alone 
was the attraction. 

Outside of opera and concerts, the 
records for box office receipts are 
held by Sarah Bernhardt, who holds 
the world’s record for a week of dra¬ 
matic performances. Sarah drew 
$42,000 in one week at the Tremont 
'rheater in Boston on her third tour, 
a portion of this total coming from 
premiums at an auction sale of the 
choice seats and boxes. Sarah also 
earns more money than any single 
individual except Patti, though her 
honorarium is not as large as some 
of the singers; but Sarah often ap¬ 
pears as many as ten times a week, 
whereas Patti never sang more than 
three times in a similar period. 
Sarah, however, saves nothing from 
her vast earnings, whereas Patti is 
worth several millions, and her pos¬ 
sessions in the way of jewels are the 
most valuable ever accumulated by 
a stage celebrity! 


ater prices, “Ben-Hur” holds the rec¬ 
ord in very many respects. This play 
is now in Its twelfth year and it still 
can draw $30,000 in a single week; 
moreover, this production is able to 
“repeat” year after year with no vis¬ 
ible decline in its vogue. The ex¬ 
traordinary spectacle of a single pro¬ 
duction going to a city the size of 
Altoona, Pa., and playing a full week 
is a rare one; but when it is said 
that even in this small city $15,000 
was taken in, it is amazing to those 
who know what this means, but 
“Ben-Hur” has achieved this record 
in that city twice within a few 

Next to “Ben-Hur” the greatest and 
and most sustaining vogue was that 
which the late Denman Thompson 
in “The Old Homestead” had re¬ 
corded. This attraction has di'awn 
$30,000 in a week. Another play of 
this caliber to draw the people year 
after year without diminution in re¬ 
ceipts as yet, is “In Old Kentucky,” 
which has already nuxdi' for its luau- 
agenieiit $2,000,000. 

David Warfield on his several tours 
of the country in “The Music Mas¬ 
ter” often played to $25,000 a week 
and as high as $4,.100 in one night. 
Sothern and .Marlowe, although in 
recent years they have appeared at 
one dollar and a half for the, best 
seats, have frequently drawn as 
much as $25,000 a week. “Madame 
Sherry” has averaged $18,000 a week, 
and the same record was achieved 
by “The Merry Widow.” 

Maude Adams draws about the 
same in all her productions. It is 
an ordinary matter for her to draw 
a $4,000 house in a one-night stand 
at regular prices. Miss Adams has 
often played to $30,000 in a single 
week. 

“The Dollar Princess” drew $20,000 
a week to the Knickerbocker Theater, 
New York, and rarely took in much 


Amphibious 

Senator John G. Works, of Cali¬ 
fornia, recently accompanied a group 
of Washington statesmen on a tour 
through the South. At one of the pub¬ 
lic parks the party visited in Dallas, 
Texas, an attraction is an alligator 
pond. The caretaker of the park, an 
aged negro, known as Uncle Ben, was 
pointing out the peculiar characteris¬ 
tics of a group of alligators. 

“Uncle Ben,” asked Senator Works, 
winking at his fellow Solons, “are 
'these alligators amphibious?” 

Uncle Ben scratched his head ju¬ 
dicially, and then replied: “Yessah, 
Senator, they suah is. They’s amfiblus 
as can be. They ain’t done nuthin’ 
fob a week ’cepn’t’ He around fihbln’ 
and procrastinatin’ fob yoh pahty.” 



Yo ue rjon e— 

Can Learn to Play ' 
Billiards at Home! 

This Is ever.vbocl.v’s ro.val game. Now, thanks 
to Brunswick tables, the real science of billiards 
can be enjoyed in your home though it be a 
cottage. The practice itself is the greatest 

Superb Brunswick Home 

Billiard Tables 


‘GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” 


A Year to Pay—Playing Outfit FREE 


MailForBilliardBookFREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Dept. 13L 623-63J S. WalaA Ave., CWcapo ^ ^ 


The Cleanest—Safest— 
of All Nursers 

is the Hygeia—tlie only reinforced non- 
collapsible rubber breast—can be turned 
wrong side out and the wide-mouthed 
glass cell admits cloth and fingers. 

NURSING BOTTLE 

To Physicians: 'Write us 
fc;r free book of cards— 
each card entitling a new \\ , 
mother to one complete ; - 
Hygeia Ntirs- M. I 
ing Bottle | 



112-PAGE POULTRYBOOK 

TOEE 


a e^er'*ia5red*FS;a“writ?lOT it TOIXAY.‘ 

itelncohatorCo., llSMaiii St., HomtrCity.Pa. 
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One Ounce 
of Raisins 


Costing less than Ic, contains 
exactly thesamefoodvalueas: 

This egg, which 
weighs 2.1 ounces 
and costs 2.i cents. 
As this lamb chop, 
which weighs 7 
ounces and costs 12 cents. 
^As these baked beans, 
^which weigh 2.6 ozs. 
As this baked potato,' 
which weighs 3 ozs. 

And as much as four 
slices of bread. 


Raisins—in every home—should be 
a daily food. They are concentrated 
nutrimenL A healthful fruit-food, mildly 
laxative. And there are 52 enticing 
ways to serve. 

Try Sun-Maid Raisins stewed, with 
cream, for breakfast. Add Sun-Maids to 
your bread, cakes, cookies and desserts. 

You will cut down your living cost and 
vastly improve many foods, both in flavor 
and food value, just as soon as you use 
more raisins. 

Learn how to do it. We send recipe 
book free for your dealer’s name. 

All Food Values based on Government 
Statistics as contained in U. S. Bulletin 
No. 28. 


California 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

The Fruit-Food 



fori 


We 


_se the most luscious 
grapes — the sweet¬ 
est and tenderest — 
kinds too delicate to 
ship. Then we sun¬ 
dry them in the open 
vineyards. This h 


all there 


> the 


But it makes a de¬ 
licious raisin — pure, 
wholesome and con. 
lection-like in taste. 

. lib. Package-Price not over 15e 

Sun - Maids in this 

package, or he can get them for you from his job¬ 
ber. Three kinds: Seeded (seeds extracted): Seedless 
rot seeded), 
e that you 


Send for Big 7/4-\h. Box, $1 


Your dealer can supply this big box contaiiiing 
all three kinds. Or we will send it prepaid to your 
nearest express office (if in U. S.). It is nearly the 
size of a suit box and weighs 7}^ lbs. net. We 
call it our ‘‘surprise box,” because it opens house¬ 
wives’ eyes to the possibilities of raisins. It will 
tell you how good Sun-Maid Raisins are. Send 
lor tire Recipe Book, too—it contains 52 ‘‘delicious’' 
suggestions. 


California Raisin Bread 

Thousands of bakers are baking raisin bread with 
California Sun-Maid Raisins. We furnish the 
recipe and the raisins. They are baking the bread 
and labeling it ‘‘California Raisin Bread, made with 
Sun-Maid Raisins.” Ask your baker about it. 
Try this bread. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 

315 Cord Street Fretno, California 



10% More for Your Money 

Quaker Oats is put up also in 25-cent size, nearly three times as 
large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 10 
per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 


Made of Strong Clay 

{Continued from Page 375) 

To tell the story, however: As things 
turned out, when 'Suzanne arrived at 
the house, on foot this time, flushed with 
the walk, about half past twelve, Mr. 
Maynard was with her. And, because I 
thought it was only the decent thing to 
do, I asked the man to stop for luncheon. 

tm bound to say he was very agree¬ 
able, talking of his travels in Turkestan. 
He fired off whole batteries of small talk ; 
he had about him the air that marks the 
happy lover everywhere. Suzanne, for 
some reason, sat (juite pale and still. 
Her eyes never loft her plate, save once 
or twice, when she glanced iiij with a 
smile that was a little weary. Her eyes 

-beautiful and shadowy. I thought 

perhaps she was a bit afraid at the 
thought of being engaged, just as the man 
happy in it. And then, for no 
reason at all, I had a presentiment that 
Travers might appear at any moment. 
And so, as soon as the somewhat dreary 
was over, 1 proposed that we got 
outdoors. I thought we could simply 
stroll away ; and then, if Travers came, 

' e servant could explain things to him. 

felt rather cowardly about it, 1 con¬ 
fess. 

“Let’s go up the cliff,” said Suzanne. 
“May we, daddy'/” 

Thinking of the white cottage that 
stood just at the farther end of that par¬ 
ticular walk, I was about to say “No” 

decisively. But- 

■’I should just love to,” said Maynard, 
his preei.sest tones, hooking his stick 
cr his arm and settling his hat. “Su- 
nne has often told me about your view, 
r, from the top.” 

And so there was nothing for it but 

In the lookout, on the summit of the 
sandy bluff, for a half hour or so, we sat 
re. Plainly Travers was not com- 
The more I saw of Maynard, who 
proved to be an admirable listener, the 
more easily I felt I might endure him. 
But when a little silence fell: 

‘How would it do to walk a little 
farther’.'” said Suzanne. 

“You two go, if you like,” I answered, 
though I did not want to let them go. 
But, to tell the truth, I do not care for 
the path beyond the lookout. It is rough 
and runs too close to the edge of the 
cliff — just-skirting a sloping drop of 
fifty feet to the beach'below — no great 
danger about it, to be sure, but a bit tocP' 
treacherous for a person like myself. Be¬ 
sides, I was tpiite sure they wished to be 
alone a little while. 

With a shadow of an airology, they left 
e, Maynard gaily swinging his stick, 
Suzanne with just a shade, it seemed to 
>f something like fatigue in the way 
moved at his side. 1 saw her shake 
her head, as Jlaynard laughed at one of 
■ s own jokes. 

They had gone ten yards or so — not 
_ore than, that; 'they were just about to 
round the shoulder of the bluff, when 
Maynard stopped and glanced back in my 
direction. He thought, no doubt, that 
he and Suzanne were entirely screened 
by the two 'big elder bushes and the wild 
cherry between them and the lookout; 
he surely was unaware that I just hap¬ 
pened to be looking in that direction. 
For he drew Suzanne close to him — 

Her arms hung limply at her sides; 
her head was lowered. He whispered 
something; very slowly she lifted her 
eyes. Then her hands clenched; she 
threw up her arm, pressing him away 
from her. But his embrace only tight¬ 
ened. His pale face flushed a little. He 
took her chin in the fork of his hand; he 
kissed her on the mouth. 

“No!” she cried passionately, wrench¬ 
ing away. “No, Sidney-!” 

And at that moment, who should come 
round the shoulder of the cliff but Trav- 

“Oswald-!” 

D id she really call his name? I 
could have sworn it. She tore her¬ 
self free from Maynard; for a second 
she turned to Travers, as if for help; 
she drew back a step or two swiftly, her ■ 
hands pressing her heart, leaving the 
men face to face. It all happened in a 
second. 

“Who are you?” demanded the poet 
of the astounded Blaynard. lie did not 
glance at the girl. Even from where I 
was, I could see the rage working in his 
face. 

“Is that your business?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you can.-” That was all I 

heard of some savage and futile cry from 
Maynard, for as he moved up towards 
Travers, vaguely threatening, with a 
g(K)d show of spirit. I’ll be bound, the big 
fellow caught him by the shoulders and 
shook him like a naughty child. 


These Luscious Flakes of Energy 

Tliink of Quaker Oats as a battery in which Nature has 
stored up vim. 

It is concentrated energy One big dish runs a human 
dynamo at top speed half a day. It acts on brains and nerves 
and muscles. It’s a source of spirit, vitality and power. 

Millions of children, all the world over, start the day’s 
activity on Quaker. 'They find joy in the eating and joy in 
the effects. Millions of others miss it, because mothers don’t 
realize how much oat food means. Or what it means to 
serve this luscious form. 

We are trying to win those mothers. 


The Fascinating Vim-Food 


Mothers have for ages known the 
value of the oat. Its snirit-giving 
power is proverbial. But never 
has science so endorsed it as today. 

Modem mothers know that youth 
needs oats, yet few homes serve 
enough of them. 


In Quaker Oats 
our object is to make 
this food inviting. 
Children should eat 
an abundance. It 
should become for 
all one’s life the 
habitual morning 

So we pick out for 
Quaker just the big, 
plump grains. All 
puny, starved grains 


Quaker 


Cooker 


are rejected. A bushel of choice 
oats yields but ten pounds fit for 
this dainty dish. 

We treat them by dry heat, then 
steam heat, then roll them into big, 
white flakes. Thus we get this 
flavor and aroma. 

Children delight in 
Quaker Oats, and 
their love for it grow's 
with the years. 
That’s why this 
grade is important. 
And it costs no extra 

You can get it 
every time, anywhere 
by asking for Quaker 
Oats. Please remem¬ 
ber this. In this food 
of foods it pays to 
get the best. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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$414 

BRINGS 
IT 


Why Pay Rent! 

When You Can Have 

Two Years to Pay 


For This Beautiful Home? 

Just think! The rent you are paying out month after month 
can be instantly turned from a burdensome expense into a HIGHLY 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT! For now you can use your rent 
money in buying a beautiful Sterling Home. Our astounding Two- 
Years-To“Pay Plan has made that possible. 

You pay a part down when the Sterling Home is shipped and 
the balance in monthly installments for two years—Then you are 
thru paying forever. You’ve a home of your own,that you can live in, 
rent, sell, trade, or do whatever you please with. 

Do you want it? Then send at once for the latest Sterling Book 
—Pick out your Home and have us ship it to you— You can actu¬ 
ally be living in your Sterling Home in less than sixty days! 

Unbeatable Prices! 


We own Forests—thousands of acres 
—We own Lumber—millions of feet— 
We own Mills—the largest of their kind 
in existence. We have ample cash cap¬ 
ital to conduct a time-payment business. 

We sell direct from forest to con¬ 
sumer—no middlemen. Thus we set 
prices that are simply unbeatable. Our 
price always includes all materials from 
the ground up—lumber, plaster, hard¬ 
ware, paint, nails, etc. (Complete direc¬ 


tions, easily followed, go with eac 
Sterling Home.) 

And don’t forget this: Sterlin_ 
Lumber comes measured and cut-to-fit. 
That saves two-thirds the Carpenter 
Expense—And the Carpenter Expense, 
on the ordinary house, is a bigger item 
than all the Lumber. 

Furthermore,you canputup a Sterling 
Home in one-third the time it takes to 
build a home by slow hand-saw methods. 


STERLING 


System Built HOMES 


are built from the finest timber that 
grows. They have to be; otherwise, we 
would not dare sell on credit! Buyers 
would refuse to meet the monthly pay¬ 
ments if our materials were in any way 
defective. 

And thesehomesare planned by master 
designers; by men and women whose 
business in life is to design homes that 
people love—comfortable homes, beau¬ 


tiful homes—homes famous for their 
practical arrangements. When you buy 
a Sterling, you get all that a home can 
give. Sterling Homes are permanent. 
NOT portable. 

We have Mills and Shipping Stations 
in Michigan, Florida, Texas and Wash¬ 
ington. No matter where you live, you 
get the benefit of our low prices and 
easy payment plan. 


An Astounding Book FREE 


International Mill & Timber Co. 

DEPT.K.3 BAY CITY MICHIGAN 

Be Sure to Address DepUKS 


‘‘Vnu little lilackguard I" he Ki-owled. 
"Kiss her—will you! Scare her — 
will you !" Each of these questions be¬ 
tween shakes that made Maynard's teeth 
rattle. Mis hat rolled down the bluff; 
he struggled vainly. 

“Don’t hurt him!” cried Suzanne 
quickly. “Stop-!” 

“Bh—?” Still gripping his victim, 
Travers looked at her. 

“He — he can kiss me, if he wants to," 
she contrived to stammer breathlessly. 
“This is Mr. Maynard.” 

“So you’re Maynard!” The poet con¬ 
sidered the other at arm’s length. “I 
thought you were just a masher. But 
if you’re Maynard” —and he took a new 
hold, almost gleefully—“I’ve been wait¬ 
ing to meet you a long, long time I” 

“Let go!’’ the other shouted shrilly. 
“Damn it, you hurt!’’ 

“Will you stand or give a beating?” 

“But—but I don’t want to light you !’’ 
Maynard answered, with almost a sob 
in his voice. “What should I want to 
fight you for?” 

“For her!” said Travers laconically. 

“But Miss Willoughby is engaged to 
me already.” 

“.Maybe,” said the poet, “hut it's me 
she’s going to marry.” 

“Sidney —!” cried Suzanne sharply. 
She was not calling for help. It was as 
if she were spurring him. 

“But this is — ridiculous,” he de¬ 
murred, i-olling his eyes helplessly from 
one to the other. Ills lips were dry. 
And, as he hung back, handling his cane, 
Travers brushed him aside with one 
sweep of his arm, and went to Suzanne 
straight, his eyes ablaze. 

“You know how things stand,” he said 
lohcr. “Will you come — quietly?” , 

“Mow — how do you mean'/” she 
whispered. _ 

“.N'o!” she cried springing back from 
him. “If you want me, you’ve got to 
pght for me!” 

T H.YT was enough. In a flash.he caught 
her wrist; he swept his right arm 
round her. She struggled every step of 
the way, her head pressed back against 
his shoulder, her hands tearing at his 
arm desperately, silently. He laughed. 
They might have lived ten thousand years 
ago. And near them, at their heels, dis- 
lie^eled and frantic, helpless, hovered 
Sidney Maynard. And presently he 
raised his stick to strike. 

“.Vs for you —!” growled Travers, 
turning for half an instant from his 
prey. He caught Maynard’s arm; he 
jerked him forward; he twisted him 
round; he thrust him back, and before 
lie could recover, luckless Maynard 
pitched clean over the brow of the bluff, 
rolling in a cloud of sand and dust to 
the bottom. Suzanne did not stir a foot. 

•‘Now who'.s your nian''” asked 
Travers, seizing her again. 

Slie looked up at him, panting. 

"You — yon must have me';” 

“You’re mine!” came his hot answer. 
“I said I’d take you. And I'm going to.” 
He caught her elo.se to him. “I’ve got 
you!” he whispered. 

They did not see me. They did not 
know about anything in all the world 
just then. They were just a man and a 
girl at that moment — nothing else what- 

“Will you — trust mo?” he was asking 

“Yes!” she whispered. And in her 
voice was only a very little of fear. 

“You’re so strong — so strong-!” 

He kissed her, and she give him back 
his kisses — little Suzanne. It was ab¬ 
surd. It was beautiful and savage. 

They turned then, and before I could 
say a word, away they went, the fellow 
half carrying her, down the path toward 
the white cottage in the garden. 

At the foot of the cliff. Maynard was 
sitting on a stone, rubbing his shoulder 
gingerly. 

’Tonight I’ll get a telegram that they 
are married. And tomorrow I shall have 
an interview with Mary. But I don’t 
see how I could have prevented any¬ 
thing. As I have said before, just for an 
instant those two seemed like the man 
and woman of ten.thousand years ago. 

Three of a Kind 

A gale of amusement circulated 
around tlie desk of one of tlie New York 
Public Libraries a while ago when a col¬ 
ored woman of somewhat impressive 
size, manner and voice requested a copy 
of The Prince of GraustarJc, by George 
Barr McOuteheon. 

“All out,” she was informed. 

“Then, ah’ll take that Salamander 
book,” slie compromised. 

Every copy, however, of this be.st- 
seller also was off the shelf at the mo¬ 
ment, she was told. 

“Hnh!” she sniffed. “Veh’y well, 
then. Lemme hab Gibbon’s Home,” 


Comless 

Feet 

For a Lifetime 


That’s what Blue-jay means. 
Apply it the moment you feel a 
corn and it never will pain you 
again. 

Blue-jay does more than stop the 
pain. In a gentle way it under¬ 
mines the corn. In 48 hours the 
corn so loosens that you lift it out. 


About half- the people who 
have corns know that Blue-jay 
ends them. We want the other 
half to know. 

Corns are utterly needless. 
One moment spent in applying 
Blue-jay means quick removal, 
without any pain or soreness. 

Ask almost anybody^ Blue-jay 
has taken out sixty million corns, 
so most folks know about it But 
nobody can tell you any other way 
to do what Blue-jay does. 

Start today to know the joy of 
never having corns. 



15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 

Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 





































—A Price Possible 

Only by the 

LEWIS METHOD 

This beautiful bungalow, “The 
Madrid,” is our challenge to the old 
style local contractor. It is only one 
of over a hundred houses shown and 
priced in our great free book. We 
supply any house you select com¬ 
plete, saving you money, time, 
figuring and bothering with archi¬ 
tects, middlemen, lumber dealers 
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I Once in a Blue Moon I 

(Continued from Page 37.')) 
began, ^ “may your iioiiored wor-slii]) 

But Corrigan shut him off, staggered 
to the ladder, swung himself on, and 
went up with occasional boosts from 
Cathew. Mullins was waiting. There 
had been several desertions. 

“Oh, ye’er back, are ye?” 

“Sure thing! But talk nice f me, 

Mullins dear, ’r Tm li’ble t’ bite your 
ear off. . . ’r kiss you! 

“Oh, th’ ship it was th' coffin. 

An’ th' grave it was th' sea!” 

“Go below, ye souse!” growled Mul¬ 
lins. 

Corrigan turned ominously, but Ca¬ 
thew pressed him toward the forecastle 
companion; and the black hole of it 
swallowed them up for the night. The 
shoveller helped the fireman into his 
bunk; and his interest was suddenly 
stirred by a strange bit of tattooing on 
the calf of Corrigan’s right leg. It was 
dimly discernible in the murky light. 

“What’s that on your leg?” Cathew 
whispered. 

“Huh?” 

“What’s that tattooing?” 

“ 'S th’ map. . And Corrigan 
fell asleep. 

And mayhap he dreamed of seven 
pigeon-bloods and an emerald lit for a 
rn.i.nh’s ceremonial turban; of blenched 
bone.s grown over witli slithering jungle- 
grass on the road winding down lo 
I’crak. 

in. 


in’t 1 


well I 


You 


talk and brag when you'i’C soused, but 
•so long's you take the leg buck to your 
buuk, nobody's any the wiser. I read 
a yarn once of a woman having a will 
tattooed on her back, and that gave me 
the idea. I did the tattooing. Many's 
the half-dollar I've stowed away for 
that kind of work. Those dots tell me 
just where to go, while another man, 
having my leg in his diinuage-bag, 
couldn't get witliin a hundretl miles of 
tlie spot. Blit it's a game wifli death, 
both ends from the middle." 

“Yon know Jlalacca?” 

iiig down .01 the fiying-fisli. 

“I'll go.” 

“.Viid I'll teach yon all 1 know about 
the ooiintry. I had a royal souse lust 
night; eh? All inside of eight dollars. 
'Twas the bhang on top of the cham¬ 
pagne that did the work. Well, I've 
got it off my mind. And now, m> more 
about rorak till we leave this old 
hooker at Singapore. Wish I was sure 
about your money coming.” 

“Wish I Inad nothing else to worry 
aI)out,” siglied Cathew. 

When the I.imerick’s mudhook even¬ 
tually went clattering down into the 
smiling shark-infested harbor of Singa¬ 
pore. Cathew felt a .strange wobbling 
in Ids knees. Supposing tlie money had 
not come from home? lie sought out 
the purser, but the purser declined to 
advance him any money for the simple 
reason that his pay would not begin 
until after the ship had left Manila. 

"Do you mean to say I’ve nothing 
coming?” 

“You gave an order to Fall for three 
months’ pay.” 

“That crimp? Look here, Mr. Spoor, 
you know as well as I do that I was 
drugged and shanghaied.” 

“They all say that,” replied the pur- 

;r. closing the shutter of his window. 

Cathew was sorely tempted to smash 
the shutter with his fist. Some day he 
would make them all pay for this, from 
Fall the crimp to Bannerman the Cap¬ 
tain. 

“It’s an old game,” said Corrigan. 
“He wouldn’t give me a nickel either. 
They’ll need white men below before 
they get to Manila. Where’s your dun¬ 
nage?” 

“On my back,” said Cathew surlily. 

“Then come on. Any one of these 
bumboats will row us ashore.” 

“Do you think we’ll run into Mul¬ 
lins?” 

“Gee! but you’re an unforgiving little 
cuss. Maybe. But we’ve got something 
more important to attend to. Come on ; 
the coast is clear. Our papers are all 
right, so there won’t be any of that 
quarantine stuff to hold us up. I want 
to be at the American Consulate before 
eleven o’clock. If there’s six-hundred 
waiting for us there, why, we can sail 
tomorrow for Perak on the copra-boat, 
if the time-tables haven’t changed since 
I was here last.” 

They weren’t a very prepossessing 
pair to the consul-general, who instantly 
suspected that they wanted the govern¬ 
ment to ship them home, to lend them 
money, or to give them a square meal. 
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They -were both in need of a hair-cut 
and a shave, and their ears and necks 
and the rims of their eyelids explained 
the character of work in which they 
had been engaged. But the moment 
Cathew spoke, the consul-general 
versed his opinion. 

“My name is Arthur Cathew, and I 
am expecting a cable with money from 
New York. Is there anything here for 
me ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Cathew. There are 
cablegrams. Here they are.” 

Cathew tore open the first with 
trembling fingers. Corrigan hunched 
himself against the young rr 
shoulder over which he peered. It 
an order on the cable-office for twenty- 
four hundred rupees. The second cable 
was from the father. “Take car 
yourself. All well at home. W 
Father.” 

To Corrigan this seemed rather cold. 
If Cathew senior was a millionaire, why 
hadn't he cabled a few thousand and 
ordered the boy home? He kept this 
quer.y to himself, however. Cathew had 
received his allowance and nothin; 

The ex-shoveller caught the e.x-pugilist 
in his arms and whirled him about the 
room in a -wild dance. This consul- 
general was among those few exalted 
personages in our consular service who 
were human beings first and officials 
afterward. So he smiled indulgently. 

“It is good news, then?” 

“Y'es sir. And thank you for your 
courtesy.” 

“That's what I'm here for.” 

“Where's the nearest barber-shop?” 

“Don't you want me to go to tlie 
cable-office and identify .you?” 

“That'll be fine of you.” 

They cashed the order, and arm in 
arm they returned to Raffles Hotel. 
After the shave and hair-cut followed 
a fine shower-bath, with soap which did 
not bite holes in a man's skin or put 
his eyes out of commission if he washed 
liis face. Cathew wrote a long letter 
home: and after that they went about 
for clothes, thoii.gh the outfit for the ex¬ 
pedition was to be purheased at Perak; 
guns, ammunition, canned foods, medi¬ 
cines and horses. Corrigan did not care 
to attract attention in Singapore by 
making such purchases; and besides, at 
Perak there would be no governmental 
red-tape regarding side-arms. They 
sailed promptly at dawn on the copra- 
boat : and it was only when. Singapore 

amp a rim of palp sapphire did 

tlipw remember. And he struck the 

1 savagely with his calloused fist. 

‘What's worrying you?” asked Cor¬ 
rigan, lowering his pipe. 

‘‘Mullins. I forgot all about him.” 

‘As I intended you should,” said 
Corrigan chuckling. “Man, he would 
Iiave made mincemeat of you; and I 
need a whole man with me when I leave 
Perak behind. He could break me if 
he got his arms around me; but he 
knew I was too quick for him, and 

_s why we never clashed. Bad 

luck to the big lummox! But this is 
good. All these weary years I've been 
trying to get here; but never could I 
the dough. The outfit will tally 
0 about fifteen hundred rupees. We 
_wo hundred miles inland, and it’s 
a wild country. We go, just the two 
of us, no coolies, only two horses, a 
mule, and light dunnage. And one day 
you’ll see, sticking out above a big 
hanyan-tree, the top of a temple, yellow 
ns a stokie with the jaundice. And 'tis 
there; only, we've got to crawl on onr 
bellies to get to it. It's a little Hindu 
‘ 1, not much bigger than, your hand; 
and what we’re going after resides in 
his tummy.” 

“Supposing some one has already 
-en there?” 

“You lop-sided son-of-a-seaeook, doubt¬ 
ing like that! There was only one 
white man who knew what that idol 
contained, and he, poor devil, is soaking 
liis bones in the Gulf of Siam. I can 
lay my hand on it in the dark. But 
the yellow cusses who worship in that 
ruined temple are a cross between a 
Malay amSk and a Paythan’s woman 
after a shindy. They don’t kill you. 
Maybe they put out your eyes, or roast 
your toes, or hamstring you and let 
you go. I’m telling you these things 
so’s you can back out when we reach 
Perak. You’ve got to have bowels, son, 

Cathew threw his arms across Cor¬ 
rigan’s shoulder. “I never go back on 
my word; at least,” he modified, recall¬ 
ing the broken promises of the past, 
“not this trip.” 

They left Perak at night and took 
the winding road toward the east, 
toward the unknown, following the river 
as far as they could. In order to avoid 
observation and the curiosity of the 
natives, they decided to travel at night 
while it was possible and rest during the 
day. Though the hot weather had laid 
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hold of this part of the world, the sun 
in no wise bothered them. They had 
both become inured to a heat quite as 
enervating; and there was a chance to 
dodge the sun. Ninety miles out of 
Perak — three days to be precise — the 
road ended abruptly, an Oriental habit 
roads have in the East, and became a 
mere beaten path through a bewilder¬ 
ing tropical jungle. There was a rise, 
too, as they went forward toward the 
mountain range which is the backbone 
of JIalaeca. Now they must travel by 
day and make camp at night. More 
than once they found themselves being 
stalked by a tiger or a -black panther. 
One of the horees died of snake-bite, and 
they had to take turns riding the pack- 
mule. This naturally made the journey 
more tedious. 

Whenever a native village appeared 
in the distance, Corrigan would roll up 
his trouser-leg and consult his marvel¬ 
ous map, turn to the right or to the left, 
as the situation necessitated. 

“Corrigan, how the deuce to you 
do it?” 

“I told you. Every one of those 
dots represents a village. The main 
thing is to avoid them by going around.” 

Out of a tolerant friendship (because 
Corrigan was always amusing) tliere de¬ 
veloped in Catliew's miiul a deep, re¬ 
spectful admiration for this derelict 
who seemed equally at home on sea or 
land. lie knew every strange tree and 
shrub, what fruit was edible and what 
was pmisonons. 


O X the evening of the twelfth day, 
Corrigan tethered the horse and mule 
and put on his ammunition-belt, mo¬ 
tioning Cathew to do -the same, and in 
a whisper said : 

“X’o talkin’ from now on. No fire. 
When the moon rises I’ll show you a 
picture tliat’ll make j’our lieart thump 
like a bilge-pnmp. We’ll lay low till- 
ten o’clock: and then., . . Well, 

Gawd help us if we're caught. Now, 
I'm goin’ t' give you the right dope. 
I told you the other man's bones were 
bleaohiu’ in the Gulf of Siam. I lied. 
They’re bleachin’ up yonder, half a mile 
away. They hamstrung him, but I got 
away. Those rubies and the emerald 
were his, honestly liis. He wasn’t a 
thief; no more am I. The old sultan 
had jiromised these priests the idol upon 
his death, because the idol meant noth¬ 
ing to him, he being a Mohammedan. My 
pal saved his son’s life. And when the 
old boy croaked, the young chap gave 
Heine — he was a Dutchman — the 
idol, the rubies and the emerald, not 
carin’ a hoot about what the priests 
wanted. Heine opened the bottom of 
the idol and took out the prayers and 
put in the stones. He was going back 
to Bavaria, t’ live comfortable the rest 
of his days. But the dirty beggars stole 
the idol, not then knowin’ what was in¬ 
side. Heine got away -by the skin of 
his teeth. Pour years after he told 
me, and we went back. An’ that’s the 
Gawd’s truth; for this ain’t no time 
to lie. y can go with me with an easy 

Cathew nodded. 

“Now, listen t’ what I say. If I’m 
caught,” went on Corrigan, “you hump 
yourself. No tried and true stuff. You’d 
not save me an’ only chop your own head 
off. An,’ if you’re caught, I’ll hoof it. 
It's goin’ to be each man for himself, 
an’ death both ways from the middle. 
There's the horse. All y’ got to do is 
t' get on his back an’ hike back t’ Perak, 
an’ I’ll go it alone. You won’t find the 
trail back hard. What d’ y’ s-ay?” 

Cathew took hold of Corrigan’s hand, 
pressed it, and pointed east. 

“There’s another thing,” pursued 
Corrigan. “We’ll have to leave the 
horse and mule here. A panther may 
smell them. In that ease, good-night. 
We’re tough, but we can’t walk back 
to Perak. It would take us more than 
a month, not counting the fever, which 
you’re more likely to get on foot than 
on the back of a horse. There’s my 
cards, boy, and there isn’t an ace in 
the deck. Five hundred devils over 
there, a possible loss of the nags. . . . 
Never mind; let’s eat and drink hearty. 
I’m glad I had that souse in Colombo.” 

“Seven pigeon-bloods and an emer¬ 
ald.” 

“Worth a hundred thousand if a cent. 
Our shoes are hollow-heeled. We’ll 
divide. I’ll take five rubies and you 
take two and the emerald.” 

All this conversation was-held in the 
softest of whispers. 

At nine the two climbed a tree, and 
Corrigan swung his binoculars. Cathew 
heard a faint curse. 

“On this night of all nights!” 

“What is it?” 

“Book and see for yourself.” 
(Concluded in our next issueJ 
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What Unleashed the 
Dogs of War 

selves, France, for instanee, has alwa.vs 
kept a sufficiently discriminating spirit, 
clearness of ideas and good common 
sense in acknowledging its defects and 
weaknesses. Germany, on the contrary, 
has firmly and fervently believed in the 
new prophets who asserted that she was 
the nation destined by God to be tlie 
teacher and ruler of the world. What 
sentiments could be born of such con¬ 
viction? What but hatred and contempt 
for other nations? The more one people 
or nation has felt convinced of its own 
supremacy the more it has regarded all 
others with hostility; and these others, 
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Lightness Can Be Combined 
With Strength 


HUDSON PROVED IT 


When light steel bridges took the place of stone, 
there came up the question of strength in them. 

When steel buildings displaced solid masonry, the 
question arose again. 

So in automobiles. The early high-grade Sixes 
weighed 4500 pounds. That overteix in tires and fuel 
barred the Six to most men. Now it is known that over¬ 
weight was a crudeness, a weakness in itself. 


But the HUDSON, because of our years of refinements, 
is the lightest in its class—the lightest 7-passenger Six. 

This year, if you pay between $1000 and $2000, you 
are pretty sure to want a Light Six. Your sole question 
is, “Which is the best Light Six”? 


The Hudson Remedy 

Howard E. Coffin, the great HUDSON engineer, long 
ago decided that lightness could be combined with 
strength. He displaced cast iron with aluminum. He 
adopted pressed steel. He re-designed a thousand parts 
to secure staunchness without weight. His hollow driv¬ 
ing shaft illustrates one method of weight reduction. 

Then he designed a small-bore, high-speed motor. 
That let him lighten a hundred parts because of the 
lesser shocks. 

After four years of effort, the final result is this 
HUDSON for $1550. It weighs 2890 pounds, ready 
for the road. As compared with old-time Sixes, it has 
cut fuel and tire cost in two. 


Excess Out-of-Date 


The Light Six vogue started with this HUDSON. 
Now crude excess is distinctly out-of-date. The leading 
cars average hundreds of pounds less than last year. 

We have dealers everywhere- 


10,000 Men Say Hudson 

I Over 10,000 men chose the HUDSON. Half of 
them bought last year’s model, and have driven it two 
seaso-ns. Half bought this year’s model. Together 
they have driven this car, perhaps, 25 million miles. 

They have proved it right. They have found no weak¬ 
ness, no shortcoming. Any owner around you will say that. 

That’s the all-important point. Every old-time stand¬ 
ard has been radically revised in creating the Light Six. 
And only time and tests can demonstrate the avoidance 
of mistakes. 

The HUDSON has met those tests. It is a proved 
success. Its buyers take no chances. It is, in addition, 
a Howard E. Coffin model. It is a finished product, 
showing the results of four years of refinement. We be¬ 
lieve that you’ll select it. 

HUDSON Six-40 Seven-Passenger Phaeton, $1550, 
f. o. b. Detroit. Four other styles of bodies. 

The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the ci 

of its service. That's one ^reat reason for HUDSON n 

Hudson Motor Gar Company, Detroit, Mich. 

These are a few in your vicinity 


n the character 


Avon—W. P. Schanck 
Batavia—^T. J. Kennedy 
Bolivar—Haely & Gavin 
Geneva—Geneva Automobile Co. 
Jamestown—Eagle Garage Co. 
Leroy—H. M. Bradbury 
Newark—Jay Wright 


hester—Aliling & Miles, 37 
East St. 

Salamanca — Salamanca Garage Co., 
32 Broad St. 

Syracuse—Stowell Motor Car Co. 
\^’a^saw—G. W. Cdasier 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.^—E. C. Fish 


Montreal, Que.—Legare Gadbois Auto¬ 
mobile, 316 City Hall Ave. 


CANADA 

Berlin, Ont.—Herbert J. Hambrecht 
London, Ont.—C. E. Bernard 


Quebec, P. Q.—P. T. Legare 

St. Catharines, Ont. — W. C. Warren 

Stratford, Ont.—Kalbfleisch Bros. 


Toronto, Ont.—Dominion Auto Co., 
Ltd., 145-51 Bay St. 
















